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" The thing GK)venmienta most think about ia, how 
to cut down the expenditure, which is the greatest 
blunder that can be made in the interests of the country. 
It is simply the question of the existence of the Empire, 
or the non-existence of it," 

The DuJce of Camhridge, CommaTideT-in-Ohief, 

" In times like the present, it behoves the people of 
England to know the whole tiutb in regard to their 
army and navy. All the great nations of Europe are 
armed to the teeth. On all sides the horizon foretells 
storms. That being so, we have continually to ask 
ourselves, ' Is the army as strong as it ought to be ? ' 
Few of those who know the facts will maintain that it 
is so." — Lord WolseU]/. 

" In the ports of France at this moment, and every 
day of the year, there is enough shipping to cany over 
100,000. men to England without any preparation at 
aU." — Iiord Wolsdey, 
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THE TAKING OF DOVER 



(TkAMBLATBS 7E0U THB f^BMCH.) 



London, Jwm, 1898. 

Mt beloved Sob, 

Yotur l&Bt welcome letter informed me of the 
pleasant £Eict that you are makmg progress in your 
military studies. You tell me that the authorities at 
St. Cyr have choeea for the subject of the annual Essay 
on some military topic a discussion, to be carried OQ 
between two or more interlocutors, on " The best means 
to gain possession of a strongly fortified position in a 
neighbouring country." You will readily understand 
that I shall take the greatest interest in your efforts to 
gain the prize, and shall rejoice if you succeed in obtain- 
ing that high distinction. 

My own labours in this country, so recently occu- 
pied, continue to be immense and unceasing. Believe 
me, I feel the burden of the administration exoeedingly 
heavy, and but for the sense of duty in serving His 



Gracioos Majesty the Emperor to the best of my ability, 
even this renowned and responsible office might cease 
to tempt me for any length of time. 

Tet I feel bound to find the opportunity, my beloved 
child, to write to you an account of that great and cele- 
brated exploit in which I took a part — the surprise and 
capture of the town and castle of Dover, although I 
must have narrated parts of the tale to yon already by 
word of mouth. Since you request it, I will willingly 
give you a more exact and detailed description of the 
event. Your pen, more skilful than mine, will be able 
to shape my words into the form required by so able 
and exacting a tribunal as the Committee of Examination 
at the Academy of St. Cyr. 

Ton know well, my dear son, — I have often told 
you, — that in many ways I retain an admiration for the 
people of this country, although now a conquered people. 
They have genius, courage, patriotiBm. But they are 
slow, lazy, credulous, and confiding to a ridiculous 
extent. I ask you, as a young officer trained in the 
science of warfare, whether any other European or bar- 
barous Power would have permitted foreign nations to 
become acquainted with almost every detail of the 
defensive capabilities of such a port as Dover ? Suppos- 
ing that we had been fools enough to practically throw, 
open to the world the armaments, the construction, and 
the extent of the garrisons of the Fort de Querquevllle, 



or'the Fort dea Flamands at Cherbourg ; or that we had 
permitted fore^era, after a few formalities had been 
gone throi^h, to wander at will over our dockyards at 
Toulon, to inspect the defences of Boulogne, or had 
invited them to visit La Malgne or Val^rien ; — should 
we not have been taken for lunatics ? Yet this nation 
was guilty of that incredible folly. Nor need I mention 
Dover alona Was not the same the case with ChatJiam, 
Woolwich, Portsmouth and Plymouth, and all the 
dep6ts of artillery and garrison towns and forts through- 
out the whole province ? They were harmlesa as doves, 
these English, then, but they were by no means " wise 
as serpents," 

Yet once more, at the risk of wearying you, and 
before I enter on the account which I have promised 
you, I will tell you to what I attribute the fall of this 
once great and powerful nation. Five years a^, if you 
walked through the streets of this capital, yon would 
have seen in many shop windows belonging to 
"papetiers" (what they call "stationers") a sight of 
much interest. What was that ? A map of the worlds 
with the portions held by Great Britain, her colonies 
and dependencies, coloured in red. Ah, my son, half 
the world, I assure you, looked red then ! The colour 
was that of blood when it is dry. Perhaps it expressed 
their thought They fencied themselves secure — that 
never again woidd they be obliged to shed blood in 



their own defence. Yon see no such maps now. The 
stationers no longer sell them. It would be too humili- 
ating; for the English are a proud race, even in their 
decline and national d^radation. Where are India, 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand now ? But I need 
hardly ask you, who have studied the history of the 
events of the past few years and the Partition Treaty 
of Moscow line by line, I doubt not, under the guidance 
of your able profeasora and tutors. 

Well, then, to what do I attribute England's fall ? 
Entirely to one cause. It was the prevalence in every 
branch of human life of the commercial spirit, of which 
they were so proud. This made tJiem conceited, and all 
Europe hated them. When they talked of making a 
Channel Tunnel, which would have helped to render 
their ruin certain, what were the great arguments used ? 
CoDunerce would profit What are 'called "calico 
shirtings " would be more easily e:!ported. That was 
the Manchester doctrine^ the doctrine of Cobden and 
others. Military men protested, but the tunnel went 
on. By the end of this century I doubt not it would 
have been actually in use ; but as you are aware, it has 
never been completed. 

Some day I hope, when you are older than you are 
DOW, to show you this great city of London. Believe 
me, my son, I feel deeply, as does your dear mother, the 
separation from you and our other children. But my 



resolution is inexorable never to allow one of my sons 
to be brooght up on this side of the Straits of Calais. 
The pedlar spirit pervades everything here still, in spite 
of all their misfortunes. Poor England, with what it 
considers the worse than I^ptian plague of a Franco- 
£iissiaa occupying army ! As yort know, Liverpool and 
Manchester, Birmingham, Edinburgh and Glasgow are 
all ganisoned by our joint troops, and are the seats of 
separate military governors, all of whom, however, are 
answerable to General Count l^atieff and myself. I 
think the people have learned a lesson, but we will take 
care they have no opportunity of profiting by it to 
regain their independence. The sole - cloud on our 
horizon is the trouble with the United States of America 
regarding the occupation of Dublin, But those Trans- 
atlantics, they too are shop-keepers, and shop-keepers 
without a navy. Let them take Ireland from us if they 
can I Meanwhile, at your renowned milJtaiy school 
you, my son, are being brought up as befits a man of 
honour and a Frenchman. Courage, chivalry, the rules 
of war, the science of ofTence and defence, are your 
"snjets d' instruction" (educational subjects); not the 
ignoble toil of book-keeping clerks or pettifogging 
lawyers and " literateurs." 

Well, to my tale. Expect not the arts of an accom- 
plished narrator. I can only plainly and simply tell 
yoa the facts. The date of the capture of Dover was 



December 26th, 1894, or four years ago. You will, 
perhaps, recollect what was the state of politics in France 
and in Europe at that period. Here let me bestow on 
you a hint. It is absolutely necessary to make meiition 
of this point in your essay, for had Europe not been 
disturbed, and had there not existed the possibility of 
moving lai^ l}odie8 of troops to our coast, and of 
collecting the " mat^el " of. war, without exciting the 
suspicion of the English, our taak would have been 
doubly difBcult. We were besides much helped by the 
astuteness of our Eussian allies, who are famous strate- 
gists in international diplomacy. 

Upon the defeat of Germany la 1892 by the allied 
armies of France and Bussia (shortly after the deaths 
of Bismarck and Yon Moltke) at the great and decisive 
struggle of Coblentz, his Gracious Majesty out Emperor's 
"Grand Design" — as he has often called it in my 
hearing — was ready to be accomplished. This was the 
simultaneous capture of Belgium and Great Britain. 
I was entrusted with one branch of the latter enterprise, 
the most important of all. This was the surprise of 
Dover, where, as you know, the strongest fortress on the 
South-East coast is to be found. Dover may really be 
called the gate of London. 

Well, we were much aided by the International 
Comedy — I can call It nothing else — got up for the 
purpose of throwing England off her guard. France 



aad EuBaia, the joint conq^uerors of Austro-Germanyr 
agreed to quarrel ; the subject of the fictitious- 
dispute ^as to be the garrisoaiug of the Eaatera fort- 
resses of Germany. France, throi^h our Gracious- 
Emperor, claimed a share in the -work. Russia, through. 
the Czar Alexaoder the Sixth, refused the claim, and 
international relations were of the worst kind. England 
was delighted with the prospect of a quarrel between , 
Russia and France. She had just before promised to 
defend. Belgium at all hazards if it were attacked. Well^ 
we knew she conld not have done so effectually, so small 
was her standing army ; but we were aware of the dogged 
character of the British, and they might have given u& 
much trouble, even after we had made ourselves masters 
of the Belgian towns. Just at the point when a real 
rupture between the Emperor and the Czar appeared 
certain, the quarrel was patched up by an agreement 
which allowed French soldiers to share in garrisoning 
Breslau, Lemberg, and Krakow, on the Sussian frontier, 
provided Russian troops were allowed at Metz, Straa- 
burg, Toulon, and Cherbourg. If this arrangement had 
been come to amicably, England would have been 
suspicious of a joint design on her coasts. As it was,^ 
her public men all declared that the " compromise " — 
so they called it — between France and Russia could not 
last long, and that a bloody war would soon be fought 
between the two Empires, which would give another 



impeti]8 to British trada So much for stat^amanship 
guided by commercial ideas ! 

Previous to our grand " eowp" our agenta tad been 
indefatigable. We knew every detail ' of the forces 
which would oppose us. I myself -whose knowledge of 
English is almost unrivalled among foreigners, had been 
working at Dover for months. I knew by heart every 
rock, every passt^, every nu^azine and sentinel's box 
in the old Castle, and also in the fortifications of the 
* Heights," aa they were called. 

The Dover garrison then consisted of about 2,500 
men and four companies of artillery. The infantry was 
a battalion of the East Kent regiment, or the " Buffs," 
aa they used to be termed, two battalions of Scotch 
J^isiliers, and a third battalion of the 55th Foot. The 
whole was commanded by Lieutenant- Colonel the 
Honourable Charles Fitzroy, with whom I became in- 
timately acquainted. This was part of our plan. I 
have told you that I was specially appointed by the 
wish of his Gracious Majesty the Emperor to prepare 
the way in front of our troops. I was wonderfully 
assisted in all that I did by Mirakoff, the Eussian 
colonel. For cunning I never met with any man or 
any animal to match him. But he was courageous too, 
and full of loyalty to his Czar, and of a wild kind of 
enthusiasm. He said England was the hereditary 
«nemy of the Slav race, to which he belonged ; and he 



burned with a sacred madness for the time when the- 
Mnscovite Colossus, one foot on London and the other 
on Calcutta, should " bestride the ruins of the British 



Well, we reported to our respective Governments that 
SU would be ready for the attempt on December 26th, 
1894 That day was chosen because it was the day 
after Christmas, when the English make it a point of 
leUgion to indulge in inordinate eating and drinking. 
Then would be the time, if ever, for finding them oS 
Qieir guard. 

As for Mirakoff, he was not so presentable in society 
Its myself, owing to his imperfect knowledge of English p 
also, the cloven hoof of the Tartar peeped out sus- 
piciously if he became at all excited. So I had to keep 
him in &e background in public, and pass him off as a 
distinguished Polish refugee. The Colonel cobimanding 
Dover Castle never suspected him to be, as he was, the 
most thorough liar in Europe — or rather, the most 
accomplished diplomatist; for, my dear child, in such 
ft case as ours, deceit became excusable, inasmuch as 
it was absolutely necessary. 

We took apartments in the most expensive and 
bshiouable hotel in Dover. I passed as the Vicomte- 
dTveme, and Mirakoff was M. Schukitska. Knowing 
English perfectly, and being fond of "sport" and a 
good rider, you can understand that I soon accom-r 
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plished my object of obtainiug an entrance into Dover 
military Bodety. We met the Lieutenant-Colonel and 
the officers of the garrison constantly. Hospitable 
gentlemen, every one of them : Mirakoff and I used to 
^ up to the Castle to "mess " vith them often, and to 
play whist and ^cart^ afterwards. We lost a good deal 
•of money to our entertainers on purpose, but the in- 
formation we gained was invaluable. Our eyes and 
.ears were constantly open ; over most part of the forti- 
^cations we weie allowed to perambulate at will. But 
A special order &om the colonel in command was 
necessary before we could be shown the underground 
galleries in the Castle cliGT, or the works which com- 
manded the entrance to the harbour. From what I 
bave said, you wiU readily gathei^ that we met with no 
dif&culty in getting the required permit &om our friend 
-Colonel Fitzroy. 

To understand what follows, you must above all 
things have a correct idea in your mind of the "lay of 
-the land," and the position of each and all of the 
fortresses. I strongly advise you to include a well 
-executed map of the Dover fortifications, as they existed 
four years ago, before our occupation, in your essay. If 
you apply, in my name, to " Monsieur 1e Colonel Com- 
mandant, Douvre, Prefecture Maritime de Kent," you 
will be supplied with an excellent one, I feel sure. Yoa 
^ow, I think, that Dover is a moat remarkably situated 
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town ; it is in a deep hollow between a line of chalk hills. 
On the left, as you advance down the High Street to the 
harbour and shore, rises the Castle Hill, with the Castle 
and its picturesque tower. The Castle was the residence 
of Colonel Fitzroy (thoogh, according to the rules of 
the military art, he certainly ought to hare lived at the 
moat important of the fortresses — which unquestionably 
is that overlooking the entrance to the harbour). It is 
a magnificent specimen, this Dover Castle, of an old 
Norman citadel, with "keep," inner and outer courts, 
gates, and watch-towers, still much as they were when 
first made. The Castle Hill lay on the left, or north 
side, and 6n the right rose another line of hills, divided 
by nature into " the Heights," a little distance from the 
sea and skirting the Folkestone Eoad, and Hay hQl, or 
Shakespeare's Cliff, abutting right upon the shore. , 

Let me describe to you Dover by an illustration. 
You have seen the billows of the ocean alternately rising 
and fallii^, leaving a deep hollow between them. The 
town of Dover lies in that hollow, and the billows on 
oach side are the Castle Hill and the " Heights " with Hay 
Hill The High Street of the town rons along the trough of 
the waves. Imagine too, if you can, the billows suddenly 
broken off at the end, so as to form a precipice of water. 
These are the clifls of Dover, so well known to every 
Frenchman who has ever beheld them looming white 

across the Straits of Calais. , 

. .oogic 
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They were very proud of their fortifications. Indeed, 
they were splendidly constructed. The only fault was 
that they were insufficiently guarded, and that everyone 
who cared to do so might know the exact position of the 
armouries, the magazines and the barrack-rooms. Before 
the new harbour was completed the " Heights " was the 
strongest fortress in Dover. But on that great engineer- 
ing feat being accomplished, the English Government 
constructed a still more magnificent series of works on 
Shakespeare's Cliff or Hay Hill,- directly commanding 
the entrance of the port. All English military authori- 
ties acknowledged this to be the key of England. Yet 
— can yon credit the stupidity of these islanders t — 
Mirakoff and I were allowed, because we were inofien- 
sive foreign citizens forsooth, to examine all the ins and 
outs of the fort, every ward, to keep up the metaphor, 
of that key, as much as we pleased. 

Any false step, any appearance of anxiety to pry 
into the defences of Dover, would — I knew — be danger- 
ous and perhaps ruinous. 

Consequently I was excessively cautious, and yon 
may imc^ne my horror when, over a game of cards in ' 
the Castle, I^lirakoff one night got into a conversation — as 
well as be could in his broken English — about the possi- 
bility of taking the place by a " cowp de main,." Positively 
my hair stood on end, and the perspiration came oat on 
my face and hands, as I heard him ai^uing away 
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excitedly, and maiDtaining that " witb a force of 6ve 
thoosaDd men he could take the place to-morrow — that 
day — that very night." 

If he had loeeii a Frenchman, the Colonel would 
prohably have become angry. As it was, however, for- 
tunately for us, he and all the English officers laughed 
at MirakofT, and I joined in the lai^h too. Everyone 
was exclaiming : 

" Our friend thinks he could take Dover I Ha ! 
Ha! Ha!" 

"Well, let him try!" 

" Monsieur the Pole would find it a hard nut to crack." 
" We could sink hia transports in an instant." 
Such was the talk of our entertainers, but none of 
them treated Mirakoff's boast as anything more than a 
joke. For myself, I was at a perfect loss to know why 
he had been so indiscreet. But he was a good strategist, 
for in the course of the argument which followed the 
British officers let out a vast amount of details as to the 
defensive precautions taken. The Colonel himself 
obligingly went so far as to tell MirakofF, in rather a 
scornful tone, exactly what he would do " if any of you 
fi}reign, gentlemen were thinking of breaking your heads 
against our etone walls." As a fruit of the ai^ument we 
left the Castle late that night, havii^ — I fancy — given 
the Englbh the idea that MirakoET was a lunatic, but 
also with valuable information, and an invitation to 
2 -■'"-^gl^' 
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inspect the most secret parts of the fortifications the 
veiy next day, 

Perhaps I ought here to mention a singular haUuci- 
nation which possessed the mind of the amiable Com- 
mandant. Colonel Fitzroy believed implicitly in war 
balloons, not simply for spying purposes, but for actual 
offensive operations. They had lately invented a new 
type of these at Woolwich, which — it was announced — 
by becoming stationary in the air over an ai^ny cottld 
destroy a whole battalion at a time ! A shell, or other 
explosive weapon, was to be dropped. The explosive 
itself was a new discovery, as also was the shape of the 
balloon and the mode of steering it. And the English 
War Office believed that the whole idea was a complete 
aecret, utterly unknown to any foreign Power. 

This famous balloon was called the Jenkinson Auto- 
propeller, after its inventor. I remember the Colonel on 
this particular evening waxing warm on the terrors of 
the machine. 

"Take Dover!" he exclaimed, "Are you aware" 
{sinking his voice to a mysterious whisper) "that we 
have no less than fowr aviapropelUrs at Dover now — at 
this moment ? " Then he stared at Mirakoff to see what 
effect the announcement would hava The Eussian 
snorted his disdain. 

" Four Jenkinson autopropellers ! " uisisted the 
Colonel. He thought the name must stagger us. Well, 
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neither of us were greatly staggered, as you may surmise. 
We knew that nearly every Power had autopropellers 
of its own, or that if it had not it was due to its volun- 
tary abstention, not to any difficulty in learning all 
about how Mr. Jenkinaon made his. As far as new 
discoveries went, Woolwich laboured and Toulon entered 
into its labour immediately afterwards. Also we did 
not intend to give the English much time for getting 
their balloons ready when we attacked in earnest. 

The next day Mirakoff changed front. His device 
was to hold at first to the opinion he had expressed the 
night before ; — then bit by bit to change it, as we were 
shown the real strength of the defensive works ; — then 
to profess himself at last thoroughly convinced that 
Dover was impr^nable. This, we knew, would flatter 
the English officers ; and so it turned out. 

We got our duly-signed official " permit " from the 
Colonel, and first were shown the underground galleries 
on the Castle ClitT, of which I have already spoken. 
The Castle is guarded by a deep moat, and a strong 
earthwork on the other side of the moat The whole 
Cliff inside the wall is honeycombed with underground 
passages and chambers, which had been ingeniously 
constructed, at an immense cost. As we were popular 
with the ofBcers, in our characters of distinguished 
foreigners, we had quite an escort of them to show us 
over the place. Men with torches preceded us, as is 
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usually done. In this way we went over the armoury, 
and the splendid artillery barracks, and the aubterraneous 
casemates capable of containing two thousand men, and 
the immense magazines. Suddenly, after traversing the 
galleries, we came to a strong door ; through this we 
caught a ray of daylight. It was opened, and on the 
other side was a sentry's box, and a winding path down 
the Cliff, leading directly into one of the streets of the 
town, called East Cliff Terrace. Mirakoff and I looked 
at each other. I could see he understood the impor- 
tance of this discovery on our part perfectly. 

" What do you think now. Monsieur ? " asked one of 
the young of&cers, jestingly. * 

Mirakoff appeared to be almost dumb. He hesitated 
and stammered. Oh, he was a capital actor, was 
Mirakoff! The English were delighted to see him 
tongue - tied with admiration, as they thought. To 
increase the effect, we were shown all the other forts 
as well. 

The fortifications on the " Heights " were ascended 
by steps, constructed in a tall military shaft of brick- 
work. At the bottom of this shaft was a door, guarded 
by a aentty, opening into Snargate Street. Then there 
were three spiral flights of steps, 420 steps in all, 
winding round and round tiU a plateau was reached 
at the top, which communicated at once with the 
interior of the fort and the barrack -rooms. Would 
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you believe it, my dear eon ? I speak the truth when 
I say that one sentifiel was placed guarding the door 
at the top of this flight of steps which admitted into 
the fortress! 

MirakofiT looked at me e^ain. 

" Ah ! it is stroller than I thought," he said to our 
guides. 

For me, I contented myself with taking the whole 
matter indifferently, as if it was of no great interest ; 
indeed, rather as if I were bored with the inspection. 
Next, we proceeded to the new fort on Shakespeare's 
Cliff. Here it was that two battalions of troops were 
kept They had constructed a subterraneous road from 
the fortress on the " Heights " to this other and stronger 
citadel, and we were conducted along this vault-like 
passage. It was dark as night, except for our Sam- 
beaux. As usual, the only protection at the other end 
was a heavy door. On the further side — strange in- 
crease of precaution ! — there were placed two sentries 
instead of one. That was how the "Key of England " 
was guarded, and thdt was the sole defence that it 
possessed in case of the "Heights" being taken by an 
enemy. 

Inside, no doubt, the Harbour or Shakespeare's 
Cliff Fort was marvellously strong. On the sea-front 
we at once confessed, both of us, that it would be 
impossible to scale its walls. The main entrance was 
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by a moat and bridge leading on to the shore-road. 
This was most carefully safeguarded. Moreover, there 
were double gates. Had we captured the first by 
stratagem, the second would have opposed us still 
But we did not contemplate entering the Fort in that 
way. 

Colonel Fitzroy had joined me by this time; and, 
after showing ns all over the works, he turned trium- 
phantly to the Bussian, with " What do you say now, 
eh?" 

" Oh I " said Mirakoff, with a sigh, as if unburdening 
his soul of a confession, "I repent. It is im/pregnahle." 
"I thought you would aay as much," the Colonel 
replied, in high good humour. 

MirakoET, I remember, still further flattered insular 
prejudices by praising the appearance of the soldiers in 
the Fort. Scotchmen, i-eally fine handsome men, in 
their scarlet uniforms, faced with blue, which render 
them excellent taints. But when he got back to the 
hotel, then these "poble fellows" were "heavy swine," 
"fat English beef-eatera," "stupid sheep," and other 
uncomplimentary epithets. 

Positively, he used to hug himself with joy at the 
thought of how we were tricking these Englishmen, and 
how little they suspected our real designs. Every saint 
in his Greek calendar was invoked to afford us con- 
tinued assistance in our enterprise. 
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It is impossible to recount to you all the precautions 
we took, in other places as well as Dover. Our 
emisaaries were doing in Chatham, Woolwich, at 
Shon)cli£fe camp, at Canterbury, and other places, 
something of what we effected in Dover. But your 
own task, my son, will be merely to describe the taking 
of Dover itself, as an example of the manner in which 
similar enterprises should always be conducted ; there- 
fore, in my opinion, it becomes unnecessary for you to 
dilate at length on our general preparations for the 
invasion of this country. 

In all such adventures, however, be sure of one 
thing — there are certain to be contretemps of one kind 
or another. Human prudence is apt to fail at some 
points; and, you know, it is the unexpected which 
always happens. I will assert, however, that we laid 
our plans for taking Dover so as to leave the minimum 
of possibility of any hitch occurring to mar the perfect 
success of the undertaking. But it is a fact that all 
Englishmen are not credulous and stupid, like most of 
them. One or two officers from the very first appeared 
to have a lurking distrust of Mirakoff, and perhaps of 
myself too. The worst of it was that we knew not at 
that time, and could not know, how far this distrust 
went: whether it was not, after all, merely the race 
instinct of suspicion of foreigners, which is a common 
prejudice enough iu England. A young Lieutenant 
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Cameron, one of tiie officers of the Boyal Scots Fusiliers, 
quartered at tiie Harbour Fort, appeared to be the 
most daogerous. Mirakoff fixed his atteDtion on this 
stripling, and also od tjie sutgeon of the East Kent 
regiment. These two always seemed to be askiog us 
questions about our families and our position abroad. 
Mirakoff could sometimes put them ofT by his con- 
venient pretence of not understanding; for myself, I 
did as best I could, and I fancy that I satisfied them 
tolerably weU. We were obliged, however, to tread 
cautiously. We kept no compromising letters, or, 
indeed, papers of any Mnd. Our rule was, never to 
allow any of our numerous spies to communicate with 
us, except by word of mouth alone. This was tedious 
and expensive; but it 'waa the only safe plan. Had 
we been arrested on suspicion, nothing to compromise 
us would have been found, either on our persons, or at 
our hotel. 

So the time drew near to the English Christmas. 
Thus, my son, had we prepared the invasion on this side 
of the Channel. 

Now, what had been happening on your side, mean- 
while? 

The following was the disposition of the various 
raiments within striking distance of England. The 
troops to be used were those forming the corps d'armte, 
stationed, both in time of peace and war, in the 
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"r^ons" of the Fas de Calais aod I^ Manche. 
Beaerves were to be drawn from Paris and from Chalons. 
At Cherbouig, for conveyance , across by sea (a.nd 
transports had been secretly collected), were five 
regiments of French infantry, one of Cuirassiers, one 
of Dragoons, five batteries of artillery, besides some 
companies of the artillery train, and one company of 
Pontoniers, At the same place was an equal number 
of Eussian troops, divided in almost similar proportions 
into infantry, cavalry, and artillery. This Cherboui^ 
force was intended to land on the South Coast, whence 
we calculated that all available troops would have been 
-withdrawn on the first news of the capture of Dover. 
The invasion being successful, they would occupy the 
Southern and South -Western districts of the island. 
Then at Rouen we bad concentrated almost another 
corps d'arm^e, consisting entirely of French soldiers. 
These were to be among the first troops to come across 
the Channel when the Dover forts were taken. There 
was no cavalry in this force ; but in artillery it was 
exceedingly strong. There were two whole regiments 
of this branch of the service ; that would mean, as you 
know, twenty-six batteries. Besides ttese were two 
companies of Ouvriers d'Artillerie, and some companies 
of the artillery train, and more Pontoniers, Ah ! I 
have made an error as to cavaby above. One regiment 
of ChaeseuTS was to accompany this Eouen force, as 
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I now recollect. Two entire corps d'armfe were in 
reserve at Paris, ready to start for the North at a 
moment's notice ; and General Eegnier, the celebrated 
hero of the Battle of Coblentz, was commanding another 
half corps d'arm^ (or four regiments) at Amiens. 

Curiously enough (you know, my son, I told you 
that C07iirete7n/ps are almost certain to happen in a grave 
affair of this nature) it was this force of Creneral Begnier's 
which aroused British suspicions. This was unfortunate. 
But, after all, what was it they suspected ? An attack 
on Dover ? An invasion of the free soil of England ? 
Nothing of the kind. It was for Belgium and Brussels 
that they were all anxious. The force, so close to the 
Belgian frontier, disquieted a certain portion of the 
English people and the English newspapers. What if 
!France should suddenly launch her thunderbolts at the 
independence of Belgium, which England had sworn 
to protect ? Was there to be another Waterloo, with 
Eussian troops helping ours, and no Germans to interfere ? 

You would be astonished if you read the English 
newspapers of that day, as MirakoET and I did, line by 
line, to view the incredible complacence of this nation 
under the danger which was gathering round it. Tou. 
know the Latin proverb — " Quern Dem vult perdere,privs 
dementat." The same is true of peoples, my sod. It 
was considered what the English call " alaimist " to be 
1 of French troops in the vicinity of Belgium. 



The French were their " allies." So were the Belgians. 
So were the Bussians, even. "Come," said the English, 
"let us flood Europe, as usual, with our Birmingham guna 
and our Manchester cotton, and don't let ub be frightened 
by shadows ! " 

I have preserved, as curious historical relics-of that 
time, copies of two English newspapers. One is of the 
date the 10th day of December, 1894 ; the second is 
the 23rd of the same month — three days before the 
capture of Dover ! Listen to these sapient journalists. 
This is the extract from the earlier paper; 

"We beheve that some uneasiness has been caused 
in certain quarters by the presence, at Amiens, close to 
the Belgian frontier, and again at Eouen and Chalons, 
as well as at Paris itself, of large and imposing bodies 
of French troops. By some persons this is represented 
to be a menace to Belgium, and through her to England. 
Nothing could be more absurd than these apprehensions. 
We are confident that the English people entertain no 
suspicion whatever of their French allies, and we would 
point out the undignified nature of the alarm which iS' 
every now and then attempted to be created by certain 
confirmed Franco-pbnbists. Since the battle of Coblentz, 
these periodical scares have become too common, and 
for the reputation of Great Britain it is time that they 
should stop. The country ought to recc^nise once and 
for all that France can have no possible interest in 
entering on the hazardous task of conquering Belgium. 
She and Hussia have sufficient work on their hands in 
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oi^anising the wreck of the Austro-German administra- 
tion, and guarding agaiuat German revolt. To further 
embroil herself with this country would be suicide on 
the part of the French Emperor." 

Then, on the 23rd, this was written in another 
Journal •: 

"At this aeaaon of the year, marked by peace on 
earth and goodwill, the wild screams of terror, of 
hatred, and of suspicion, which emanate from certain 
organs of the Press and certain politicians towards 
allied and friendly uatioas, are peculiarly inappropriate. 
It is said that the French are organising a raid on 
Belgium, Next we shall probably hear of the Channel 
being unsafe, and of Portsmouth or Dover being in 
danger. There is no limit to the gullibility of some 
mortals. We called attention yesterday to the exceed- 
ingly gratifying returns, so far as can be at present 
■estimated, of this year's trade with France, both in 
exports and imports. The fact is, that the French are 
pouring wine and other goods into our markets at the 
rate of an increase of 25 per cent over last year's 
returns, and are receiving our products to an amount 
ef over 38 per cent, of increase. And yet we are told 
that there is some secret danger — that the French are 
busying themselves with ideas of conquering Belgium, 
instead of (as the returns conclusively prove) with a 
revival of commerce and the new era of trade prosperity 
which seems opening. We can quite understand the 
desire of military men for battles, for promotion, and 
the sort of ' glory ' that can be got out of bloodshed ; 



but at leaet at this Chmtmastide our professional 
alannists ought, out of mere shame, to be silent, and 
not interrupt with their distracting war-whoops the 
sacredness of a season which even they must respect." 

After these quotations, you will understand, my son, 
that we were not very anxious as to the suspiciousness 
of the English Press. Their Government was just the 
same. They appeared really to be afraid to be a&aid. 
But other circumstances caused as much discussion in 
private. For instance : One night I was to meet two 
of our spies, who had been at work at Shomcliffe, at a 
lonely part of the Folkestone £oad. While engaged in 
conversation, a man passed us ; I was startled to recognise 
the features of the Lieutenant I have spoken of. 

"Holla, Count!" he cried. "What are you doing 
out now at this cut-throat sort of place ? " 

"Ah, my dear Lieutenant!" I answered. "Two 
foreign friends; I am conducting them part of their 
way — they wish to reach Folkestone to-night," 

"Folkestone!" said the Lieutenant, "I am going 
there ; if they like to accompany me " 

And so my couple of emissaries — two Russians, as 
it happened, who spoke English excellently — ^had to 
accept the escort of this ofBcer, who plied them with 
questions all the six miles or so to Folkestone, They 
pretended not to know English, so he got little informa- 
tion out of his accursed inquisitiveness. But why was 



he going to Folkestone at all this evening — especially 
on foot ? MirakofT made enquiries, and discovered that 
he returned to Dover by train a quarter of an hour after 
quitting our spies. This and other incidents forced us 
to be very cautious. 

But you will tell me that I have mentioned the 
resei-ves prepared for the invasion of England, and that 
I have not yet disclosed the number or nature of the 
troops to whom the actual capture of Dover was en- 
trusted. In this we were obliged to use the utmost 
care. Several plans had suggested themselves. We 
thought first of landing a couple of thousand men on a 
4ark night on the coast towards Deal, where it is flat. 
Then we abandoned that design, and, thanks greatly to 
Mirakoff, hit upon the device which succeeded so ad- 
mirably. This was, to send picked men by small instal- 
ments to Dover, to Folkestone, to Canterbury, and 
indeed all the neighbouring towns, as dvUians, with 
their arms, revolvers mostly, concealed in their bE^age. 
In this way we had two thousand foreigners scattered 
about the hotels and lodging-houses of Dover, and 
q^uite two thousand more in the other towns, ready to 
concentrate at any signal given by me. 

The soldiers had to be most carefully selected out of 
the whole French and Bussian army. There were 
numerous uecessaiy qualiQcations, One was zeal and 
<M)iitt^ (that is common enough) ; another was dis- 
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cretion; and, besides, a knowledge of English was 
desirable, and perfect obedience to orders, and thorough 
soberness. Also we took incredible trouble to choose 
out such men as resembled Englishmen — or at all events 
to exclude such soldiers as could have been taken for 
Hussians at a glance. The English are peculiar in their 
discrimination between nationalities. They would never 
have suspected a pleasant Frenchman, but a Muscovite 
in England appeared an anomaly, worthy of distrust. 
That was the only fault about Mirakoff. People who 
had travelled much abroad would have been inclined to 
entertain considerable doubts as to his Polish origin. 

Very possibly you will enquire how, after takii^ 
Dover, we were going to keep it This point will not 
require much consideration in your forthcoming com- 
position, seeing what are the terms employed by the 
Examining Committee in fixmg the subject of the 
essay. Yet it would be a foolhardy thing to plant a 
few thousand devoted men in a hostile country if there 
were no prospect of continuing the amp de main by a 
regular invasion. England possessed a very powerful 
navy, and the methods by which most of her ships 
were engaged in the Baltic and the Mediterranean just 
at the moment when they ought to have been guarding 
the Pas de Calais, are worthy of attentive examination. 
Fortunately, as you know, within a week of the capture 
of Dover the naval power of England had ceased to 



exist ; but that thrilling story I must leave you to 
leara from the pens of naval writers, more conversant 
than I am with the science of maritime warfare. 

It is enough if I tell you that the transports set out 
from Cherbourg and other ports so as to land our troops 
soon after the Dover capture was effected, and that a 
French fleet, collected with the same secrecy and con- 
summate skill which marked all the operations under 
the Emperor's supreme direction, was easily able to 
protect the ships, carrying over more and more soldiers, 
which started each day from our ports. The English 
always counted on their " silver streak " to protect them. 
It failed them, however, at the last. 

As the eventful day approached, I became nervous 
and depressed; Mirakoff was proportionately elated. 
We had left nothing at all undone. We knew the exact 
strength of the guards at each gate. Oar men were 
told off for their respective duties, and knew them well. 
If all went properly, there ought to be no stru^le at 
all, or at best but a trifling spurt of opposition here and 
there. The design was so carefully mapped out before- 
hand that in the absence of unforeseen eventualities, 
Dover would fall into our hands without a drop of 
blood being shed. 

That which was the foundation of our plan was to 
separate the bulk of the officers in the different forts 
from the soldiers, so that at the moment of our attempt 



the latter shoold be left aa far as possible without 
guidance. I had the honour to suggest the means of 
seciiring this result. We resolved to give a ball to the 
^lite of Dover society, both military and civil, on the 
night of December 26tb. It was to be on a grand scale, 
this entertainment of cms. Our invitations had been 
issued weeks before, the largest hall in the place hired, 
bands secured, and everything done to add ^ddt to the 
occasion. Of course the Colonel was to be one of our 
guests. In addition, fifty ofEcers wei* invited, and all 
but three had accepted the invitation. 

The night before the attempt there was a fog such 
as only occurs in this country, and then rarely. Such 
a fog that if you walked along a pavement, you could 
see neither the wall on one side nor the road on the 
other, and every lamp-post and every corner came upon 
you as a complete surprise. I consulted with Mirakofif 
what we should do if the same were to be the case next 
night. "Adjourn the attempt for a month," he said, 
and shrined his huge shoulders. But we were more 
fortunate. Detember 26th opened with bright sun- 
shine, and there was a froat, which made the blood race 
along the veins like quicksilver. Ah, my son, you 
know not the mingled tremor and ecstasy with which 
one awaits the hour to strike an immense blow for 
glory, for his Gracious Majesty our Emperor, and our 
beloved country ! 
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I lemember eDteriug a caf^— eating-house — one 
afternoon shortly before the chosen day. It was one of 
tiiose English establishments where beef and mutton 
are the chief articles of food supplied. A man sitting 
next to me addressed me with — 

" A good many foreigners in Dover, now t " 
"Are there?" I observed, carelessly. I eyed the 
man all over. He was simply an ouvrUr of a shrewd 
kind. There was no danger to be feared from him. 
But there ivas danger if what he had noticed should 
become generally recognised. I longed for the period 
of lustion to come. 

We had placed the preparations for the ball in good 
hands, so that we were not much troubled.by that In 
the course of the morning, as previously arranged, I 
' received three tel^rams. One was from Paris, another 
from Calais, a third from Cherbouig. Of course they 
were in cypher, and informed me that all was ready. 
I also received, late in the afternoon, the assurance from 
young sous-Lieutenant Beaujean, who had been round 
to the captains of our Dover contingent (the 2000 
mentioned before), that every man knew what to do, 
and was eager to take his part In our enterprise. The 
time for our ball to commence was nine o'clock at night. 
The time for the attempt on the three fortresses was 
an hour later. The great clock striking ten was to 
be our signal for action. This would necessitate my 
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tempoiary absence from the ball-room ; bub this, I 
calculated, would not be noticed till too late. 

For myself, I had selected the post of greatest danger, 
the attack on the fortifications on the " Heights," and on 
the splendid Hay Hill or Harbour Fort To MirakofF 
I detaOed the task of leading the assault on the 
Castle. 

At ten minutes to ten we both set out, unobserved, 
unattended. At the shore end of High Street we shook 
hands and separated, I taking the right, by Snargate 
Street^ to the base of the " Heights," and he wending 
his way along the Esplanade to East Cliff Terrace, for 
the Castle was to be surprised by the entrance to it 
from the Caiff. 

As I walked hurriedly along Snargate Street, the 
shops were all closed, as is usual at Christmas-time, and 
only a few foot-passengers were observed here and there. 
Carrif^es rolled along now and then : parties setting off 
to our ball. They would wonder where their hosts were 
gone to, when they arrived at the dancing-hall ; but I 
had not time to think of that then. As I advanced, five 
men joined me without saying a word, and accompanied 
me onwards. Just where the Post Office stands there were 
five other men laughing and talking, to all appearance — 
you would have thought — sailors the worse for liquor. 
When they observed us, they greeted us with ribald 
laughter, and followed behind us, as if out of drunken 
3 * 
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curiosity. Only a few yards further on was the side 
street leading directly to the entrance to the military 
shaft of which I have already told you. All seemed 
still as a desert when we entered it. Hardly bad we 
arrived at the end, however, than, as if by magic, ten 
more figures q^uietly filed out of the dark shadows of 
walls and angles and ranged themselves at my side. A 
revolver and a short sword were their arms, concealed 
by their cloaks. The others were only armed with a 
revolver. And there, fronting us, was the blank wall 
with the door in it leadii^ into the shaft I 

I motioned the others aside, and stepping forward, 
rapped heavily with the short swotd I carried. A pause, 
and the door was half opened by a sentry. One man 
^ain^t twenty. But it was necessary to avoid making 
a noise, so I appeared boldly before the fellow, in my 
full ball-dress just as I had emerged from the dancing- 
hall. He recognised me at once, as I had calculated he 
would do, opened the door wide, and saluted me re- 
spectfully. 

"Monsieur le Commandant Fitzroy," I said enquir- 
ingly. " He has not come to the ball. Is he here ?" 

"The Colonel — not gone," said the man stupidly, 
and evidently wondering at the whole affair. 

"I wish this note taken to him — at once," I said. 
"At once" was my signal. The sentinel was looking 
down at the note I had handed him. Quick as thought 



two of my troop had sprung on him, tlirown him to the 
ground, and gagged him. One of them gave him a 
touch on the head to keep him quiet. We all eatered 
quietly, and shut the door behind us. 

Then up the 8tepa I apntng, and soon reached the 
elevated platform at the top, where was another door, 
as I have described, which communicated directly with 
the interior. Here I followed exactly the same plan. 
There was, I knew, only a sii^le sentinel placed here 
also. But, so bad fortune decreed, on this particular 
night three other soldiers were gossiping at the gate in 
his company. ^ 

The moment the portal opened, I was confronted 
with the sentinel in the foreground, grasping his musket, 
and lolling against the wall behind him were the 
three others 1 But I was not taken unprepared for the 
emergency. Suddenly I decided to change my tactics. 
I called excitedly to these men, who knew me well by 
sight : " Tour Colonel ! I have brought your Colonel 1 
He is outside— he is here! Help him! He is Ul!" 
Xhey were staggered for a moment. The next, and 
humanity had triumphed over discipline. They dashed 
through the gate to succour their Commandant, and 
were overcome before they had time to ntter a shout 

Then my twenty heroes poured in. Not a moment 
was to be lost. There were six hundred Ei^^ish soldiers 
in the fortress, we knew. Leaving a couple of men 
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behind to guard the gate, I and the others rushed on, 
avoiding the barracks, avoiding the armoury, to a small 
court close to the officers' quarters, on the south side 
of the fortification. Here, as I knew, was a postern 
connecting directly with a part of the deep moat which 
ran round the works. We only met one man as we 
raced forward — a sleepy artilleryman, coming out of a 
door in his shirt-sleeves and forage cap. My sword 
was through him before be had time to give the alarm. 
As yet there was no opposition, and no ciy to show we 
were discovered. We reached the postern safely, and 
opened it with ease. I drew back the bolts, and then, 
my son, I fervently thanked Heaven that had guarded 
ns safely hitheito. For outside that postern, lying 
along the grassy hillside right up to the lip of the moat, 
were five hundred of our .men, armed to the teeth. As 
I opened the small gate, and gave the f^reed signal, 
suddenly the grass became alive with men, who slid, 
climbed, tumbled to the bottom of the deep trench, and 
then rushed forward. 

Ah ! I knew we were safe then. As I stood there, 
cheering them on, and saw them dash boldly into the 
fortress, with eyes gleaming and teeth set, I gloried in 
the skill which had, under Providence, directed us so far. 

As for the garrison, it had not the faintest notion 
that anything extraordinaiy was occurring. They were 
idling about their quarters, as soldiers do— some in the 
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yard, some leaning out of the windows, others amusing 
themselves in the bagatelle room. The surprise was 
absolute. On a suddea they found hundreds of armed 
men in their midst, around them, everywhere. I shouted 
that whoever resisted would be shot down. I assure 
you, we were obliged to allow no nonsense. Two or 
three, enraged, began using their fists ; but it was the 
last time they ever used them. A guard, who was 
pacing, a little way off, up and down in front of the 
armoury, fired off his rifle as a danger-signal. The next 
instant he had dropped, with innumerable revolver 
bullets in his body. It was no time to stand on cere- 
mony. And so the garrison was cowed, demoralised, 
without oBicers or word of command, and surrendered 
at discretion. The celebrated fortification of the 
"Heights" had passed into our hands. 

But there remained the other Fort — that on Hay 
Hill, or Shakespeare's Cliff, overlooking the Harbour — 
the greatest difBculty of all J 

Directly our prisoners were secured, I hastened to 
the underground passage. Our men had made ^hort 
work of the one sentinel guarding it at this end. But, 
as I told you, at the other end, where the subway 
leads into the Hay Hill Fort, there was not only a 
strong door, with tioo sentries guarding it, but the 
impossibility of opening it by stratagem. 

By this time I was reinforced by a large contingent 



that had heen waiting in the fields skirting the Folke- 
stone ro&d. With five hundred men, I considered 
that I could take the Hay Hill Fort, and hold it when 
taken. I allowed only one torch to be carried along the 
passage. Half-way, I ordered that to be extinguished. 
Then, with one comrade, I advanced stealthily, tUl a 
light was visible under the bottom of the ponderous 
door which blocked the end. We held our breaths. 
Yes, two sentries — we heard them distinctly, in con- 
versation with each other. We heard one man say: 
" I tell you it was a rifle-shot I heard." 
And the other replied, grumpily : 
"Nonsense ! Boys with popguns, more like." 
Then an ai^ry altercation ensued. Now was a fine 
opportunity. I had decided to blow this door up from 
our side. It would have been of no use to adopt the 
former ruse, and knock for admission. The presence of 
anybody in the deserted subway late at night would 
alone have excited suspicion. ' , 

It was a massive iron screen, rather than a door. But 
I had arranged all ; and silently we placed against it a 
small oblong-shaped box containing the explosive. I laid 
the train, and motioned my comrade back. Then I lit 
it, and quickly retreated. But I could not help the 
fuse fizzing somewhat. Almost immediately afterwards 
there was a terrific explosion. I threw myself flat on 
my face, half suffocated and stunned. But — Heaven 
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be praised I — the door was in fragments. In fif^ments ? 
— it no longer existed ! We rashed in over the breach. 
I had calculated that we should take the men before 
they had time to fly to their arms ; but it turned out 
even better than that. At the noise of the explosion, 
the soldiers all came flockk^ like geese towards the 
place, wondering what had happened. Their capture 
was ridiculously easy. Soon they were marched off in 
batches. The 'great Harbour Fort, England's key, the 
" clavis et repagvlv/m regni," was ours 1 

As you may suppose, these Dover fortresses were 
not without the means of communicating with other 
garrisons, and with the outside world generally. There 
was a tel^raphic office- in the Harbour Fort. The 
wires burrowed under the town, came up in the Castle, 
borrowed again, and emerged somewhere in the country, 
where they connected with the general teltgraphic 
system of the kingdom. It was over the entrance of 
a miserable-looking little shed that I saw the word 
"Telegraphs" written; and it was at the door, on the 
threshold, that I suddenly beheld, face to face, our foe, 
the man whom we had suspected, and who had sus- 
pected us. Judge my surprise to see, standing quietly 
there, a c^ar in his mouth. Lieutenant Cameron ! 

"Ah, ha! Monsieur le Trattre!" he cried, gaily. 
" You have arrived just in time to be informed of the 
failure of your little conspiracy." (HiqIc 



"Take OQe of these cigars," I said; "you will find 
them better than your own." 

"And that Russian scoundrel," he shouted passion- 
ately, — " tell him from me that he is foiled too. You 
may have taken Dover by your underground tricks. 
Yon have not captured the rest of England. Let me 
tell you that troops are already on their way from 
Shorncliffe, Canterbury, and Chatham. London itself 
is warned. It was / who sent the messages." He was 
really proud of his achievement. 

"You think your troops are now advancing to re- 
capture Dover, then ? " I asked. " Allow me to inform 
you. Monsieur le Lieutenant, tliat you are wrong." 

"Why so?" 

I took out a cigar, and lit it leisurely. 

"For this reason. Lieutenant Cameron : the com- 
municaiion is cut" 

It was true. MirakofT and I had arranged that 
beforehand. And by this time, we knew, both stations 
and all post-offices would be in the hands of the Sussian 
Guards, who were to be in waiting on the coast road, 
and surprise the town directly they received our signal 
showing that the Forts were in our possession. 

" I know you are lying," the Lieutenant remarked, 
quietly enough; and before I could divine what bis 
intentions were, he had drawn a revolver from his 
pocket and discharged it at my head. Had his nerves 



been sound, I should not now be writing to you, my 
dear son. As it was, a moment later he was strock 
down by one of out men . 

Just then I beard the boom of the great clock of 
the town. Half-past ten I Half an hour and ten 
minutea had sufficed to place these " impregnable '" 
Dover fortifications iu our hands. For I made no doubt 
that Mirakoff too had succeeded, and that we possessed 
the Castle as weU. 

But it was time, by &11 the rules of propriety, for 
me to rememlter my guests ; for, to tell the truth, 
I had been hitherto shamefully neglecting the duty of 
politeness. 

I had not, when I re-entered the ball-room, been 
absent from it more than three-quarters of an hour in 
alL Apparently, however, I had contrived to irritate 
one at least among my guests. This was Colonel 
Eitzroy himself, the Commandant, who seemed (juite 
red and oppressed with rage. He was standing on the 
large raised dais at one end of the spacious hall, and 
round him were several of the officers of the garrison, 
among them the Suigeon-Mtyor, whom I have men- 
tioned before as one of whom we had suspicions. He 
was whispering sometluDg to the Colonel. I looked 
round the room anxiously to see if Mirakoff was visible 
anywhere. No ; the dancing and gaiety were going on 
just as before ; but, as yet, no MirakofT. 
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As I approached the brilliant group ol English 
officers at the end of the room. Colonel Fitzroy came to 
meet me, and said, in a loud voice : " This is a pretty 
way to behave to your guests. Monsieur le Vicomte. 
This is what you Frenchmen call French leave, I suppose. 
In England it is the rule for the host to be present at 
his own entertainment." 

The ColoDel's choler did not affect me much now. 
However, I pleaded politely that " a most important 
and pressing engagement " had kept me absent so long 
— which was true. 

"The Major," went on the Colonel, turning to the 
Surgeon of the East Kent Ilegiment, "says be has heard 
the sound of an explosion in the Hay H'H Fort. He 
also says " 

" He says what is true," interrupted the gruff English- 
man, stepping close up to me, " that you. Monsieur 1^ 
"Vicomte, or whatever you call yourself, were seen talking 
Jast evening to some gentleinen who are supected to be 
Kussian spies ! " 

Of course I laughed at him. It was my cue to gain 
time by any means in my power. MirakofTs continued non- 
appearance created a real feeling of dismay in my mind. 

"You are mistaken," I remarked quietly to the 
enraged Sui^eon ; " and may I ask you this question — 
Could you and your friends recognise a Bussian if you 
were to see one ? " 
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"Certainly," and aa he said so he poiuted to the 
door. 

Mirako£f waa entering ! His face was flushed ; 
his clothes ruffled ; his manner denoted intense excite- 
ment. He strode through the dancers, who gazed with 
astonishment, though the dancing and the music never 
ceased or slackened. " The pastle is ours," he hissed in 
my ear ; " more than that, all is ready. The hall is 
surrounded. You can hear the tramp — there ! " 

Before I had time to prevent him, he had stepped 
up to Colonel Fitzroy, and stamping his foot with 
passion, exclaimed — 

" You are in a trap, my fine officer, you and your 
England together. We have you now safe. Dover is 
ours — ours I Kesiat," he cried, as the officers who heard 
him put their hands to their swords, " and you shall all 
be shot down like wolves, without mercy." 

As he said this, he brandished his great arms, and 
pointed wildly towards the entry. There, over the 
heads of the dancers could be seen, filing slowly in, the 
ranks of our devoted infantry, and the dark hue of the 
uniform of the detachment of the Preobajensky Guards. 
"WhOe outside, the tramp, tramp, and the clang of arms, 
now drowned even the joyous sound of the dance-music ; 
the music and the dancing both ceased suddenly. 

" What is this ? " shouted the Colonel. The whole 
room was in consternation. Women screamed and 
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